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Abstract 



On July 28, 1915» American marines and bluejackets 
from the armored cruiser Washington were landed in Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti, for the purpose of M preventlng further 
rioting and for the protection of foreigners' lives and 
property and to preserve order." Thus began a military 
occupation of nearly twenty years duration. The events 
leading to the Intervention, the extraordinary measures 
taken to conclude the treaty which "legalized" the occu- 
pation, the structure and operation of the treaty regime, 
and, finally, the sequent steps taken to effect with- 
drawal, are recounted in some detail in the pages that 
follow. 

A chronological approach has been selected as the 
one most suitable for what is essentially historical 
narrative. Wherever possible descriptive passages are 
based upon eye witness or first hand accounts gleaned 
from the record. Archival material from the State and 
Navy Departments provided the principal sources used in 
preparation of this work. Other useful and informative 
sources examined included the Admiral William B. Caperton 
papers in the Library of Congress, and an unpublished 
manuscript by Captain Edward L. Beach, Sr., loaned to the 
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writer by Captain Edward L. Beach, Jr. A selected bib- 
liography follows the text. 

Both impressive and instructive are the roles played 
by extragovemmental individuals and groups in the shaping 
of American foreign policy as it pertained to Haiti . 
Missionaries, civil libertarians, businessmen, Journalists, 
out-of-office politicians, bankers and philosophers, at 
home and abroad, all made their influence felt in, through, 
and sometimes over the head of the State Department. Prior 
to the intervention, Haiti most certainly ranked with later 
day Czechoslovakia, in that it was "a far away land of which 
we knew little," After the intervention, however, self- 
declared experts were suddenly everywhere, offering strident 
criticism and advice to those harassed officials who bore 
the responsibility for formulating and carrying out American 
policy in the Black Republic, Some of the criticism was 
undoubtedly warranted, and some of the advice was sound, 
but a distressingly large part of what was being said and 
written about Haiti during the intervention was gratuitous 
and not well founded on fact. 

Haiti during the decade of the twenties became a 
political issue sans parell , in part because of the American 
swing toward isolationism and a between- the-wars distrust 
of the military, but more particularly because of the racial 
issues involved. America was not yet prepared to grant its 
own large negro population an equal place in the sun, but 
neither was it in a mood to tolerate supposed white injustice 
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toward the blacks of Haiti. Yellow journalism flourished* 
and isolated instances of wrongdoing by the occupation 
forces were seized upon and presented as illustrating a 
general policy of repression and brutality enforced by 
"the bayonets and machine guns of American marines." 
Needless to say, such charges found quick echoes in the 
radical press of Latin America and Europe, and even as 
far away as China. Haiti became a convenient stick with 
which to publicly thrash the United States. 

Each successive American administration undoubtedly 
recognized the dissension at home and the damage to American 
prestige abroad caused by the continued occupation of Haiti. 
Withdrawal, however, posed serious questions of conscience 
and at least a threat that having failed to effect needed 
reforms, a second intervention might be required in the 
future. Responsible American officials were loath to 
recommend precipitate retreat in the face of explicit and 
violent opposition threats to the persons and property of 
those Haitians who had cooperated with the intervention. 
There appeared to be no honorable way out, and in the light 
3f Haitian history since the withdrawal of the American 
occupation, one is tempted to conclude that there was in 
"act no exit without a clear admission of failure. 

Writing in the fall of the year 19?1* it is virtually 
mpossible to resist the temptation to compare the American 
ntervention in Haiti with the infinitely more costly and 
ragic American intervention in Vietnam. In neither country, 
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it now appears , was there a clearly defined American 
national interest at stake. In neither country were 
there significant American investments, nor large American 
resident populations , The strategic considerations often 
cited as reasons for the interventions were most probably 
defunct when the interventions occurred. The subject of 
Caribbean naval bases and coaling stations was virtually 
a dead issue by 1915 as a result of changes wrought by 
the Spanish American War and the then current cataclysm 
in Europe, The domino theory in Southeast Asia and the 
Dulles strategy of containment were largely discredited 
by 1965 In view of the breakup of monolithic communism 
and the new alignment of world powers. In both Haiti and 
Vietnam, high moral principles were invoked to justify 
intervention, America must save Haiti from the chaos and 
anarchy of its constant revolutions, America must ensure 
that the free people of Vietnam have the right to choose 
their own form of government. In both countries America 
has signally failed, as of this writing, to nurture the 
free democratic institutions it emplanted in those unhappy 
lands at such great and thankless expense. 

Why? A frequently voiced complaint concerning both 
interventions was that America had simply "backed the 
wrong horses." Haitian and Vietnamese governments supported 
by the United States during the interventions have been 
attacked for their corruption, ineptness, stubbomess, and 
unwillingness to conform to the American way . More often 
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forgotten than remembered in the years since 1915 when he 
first voiced them, are Woodrow Wilson's thoughts on the 
subject* "... only an honest and efficient government 
deserves support. The Government of the United States 
could not justify the expenditure of money or the sacri- 
fice of American lives in support of any other kind of 
government." It seems probable, however, that the root 
causes of the American failures in Haiti and in Vietnam 
are more fundamental to the human condition than mere 
errors in political judgement. 

A study of history appears to support the thesis that 
political freedom, progress and evolution are seldom, if 
ever, successfully imposed from without. This is the con- 
clusion drawn by the writer from his study of the American 
intervention in Haiti. This is what he sadly expects to 
see confirmed when the final chapters are written con- 
cerning the American intervention in Vietnam. 
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Part One 



Haiti Prior to the Intervention 



"What is past is prologue. Study the past. 
- Pedestal inscriptions, north entrance, 
National Archives, Washington, D .C . 



I , From Columbus to the Revolution . 



So lovable, so tractable, so peaceable are these 
people that I swear to your Majesties there is not 
in the world a better nation nor a better land. 

- Columbus, to Ferdinand and Isabella. 

However it is approached - by sea, by air, or overland 
along impossible roads from the Dominican Republic - Haiti's 
outstanding feature is its mountains. The name "Haiti" 
itself is of Indian origin, probably meaning "the high place." 
Other than a few stone artifacts, it remains almost the 
sole reminder of the Ciboneys, Arawaks, and Caribs who once 
lived there. 

Hammond's World Atlas credits Haiti with 10,714 square 
miles of territory, some 80 per cent of vjhich is mountainous. 
The Cordillera Central or Cibao Mountains extend through the 
northern peninsula raising peaks as high as 8,000 feet above 
sea level. In the southeastern region of the country the 
La Selle range, and in the southern peninsula the La Hotte, 
form the backbones of Haiti's two other mountain groups. 

Seen from afar they are not unlike some parts of the great 
Appalachian range in the southeastern part of the United 
States . 

There are three principal rivers and three lowlands. 

The largest of the rivers, the Artibonlte, flows into the 
sea near Gonaives on the west coast, after passing through 
a wedge-shaped valley of the same name. The second river, 
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La Grande Anse, drains a part of the rugged southern 
peninsula and has its mouth near Jgr6mle. The third, 

Trois Rivi&res, empties into the sea on the north coast 
near Port de Paix. Between the mountains and the sea in 
the north lies the Plaine du Nord, the most fertile region 
in the country. Between the central and southern ranges, 
extending from the capital, Port-au-Prince, into the 
Dominican Republic, is the great semi-arid plain known as 
the Gul de Sac. The climate is tropical, but the island, 
particularly in the north, is cooled by prevailing sea 
breezes . 

It is not, of course, altogether correct to call it 
an island. The Haitians are heir to only roughly one-third 
of an island. Except for relatively brief periods in the 
nineteenth century when it was conqueror of the whole, Haiti 
has been the uneasy bedfellow of the Dominican Republic, 
occupier of the eastern two-thirds of the island of Santo 
Domingo (or Hispaniola). The island they share, however, 
has one of the most strategic locations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. From the southeast it commands the entrance to the 
Gulf of Mexico, More important still, the two great ocean 
highways linking North America and Europe to the Panamanian 
isthmus - the Mona Passage on the east and the Windward 
Passage on the west - stream by its coasts, a fact not 
unnoticed by naval strategists from Morgan to Mahan. The 
island’s nearest neighbors in the chain of the Greater 
Antilles are Cuba to the northwest and Puerto Rico to the 
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southeast. New York lies some I 3 OO miles north. 

Little is known of the original inhabitants of the 
island. They left no monuments, no written records. 

Those who welcomed Columbus called themselves Tafnos 
(the Good People) and it is thought that they were of 
Arawak stock. The story of how and when they and the 
other island tribes came to Haiti lies shrouded perhaps 
forever in the past. 

The island is believed to be the sixth point of land 
charted by Columbus on his first voyage of discovery to 
the New World, and his landfall was probably made near 
Mole St. Nicholas on December 5 , 1492. From there his 
tiny squadron felt its way eastward along the coast until, 
on Christmas Day, at Bord de Mer, near Cape Haitian, disaster 
struck. The flagship, Santa Marla, grounded and all efforts 
to refloat her were unavailing. 

From the ship's timbers a small fortification was con- 
structed on the nearby shore. Salvaged provisions from the 
wreck were used to provide a meager supply of stores, and 
with much difficulty a few of the ship's cannon were dragged 
ashore. Some 38 volunteers remained behind when Columbus 
set sail with his remaining two ships on the return voyage 
to Spain. The stockaded shelter built from the wreckage 
of Santa Marla was christened "La Navidad" in honor of the 
day the grounding had occurred. 

It is not known what transpired among the band of 
thirty-eight during the Admiral's absence, for on his 



return the following year there were no survivors, 

Columbus came back to La Isla Espanola (later to be 
known by the somewhat Latinized "Hispaniola") with a 
larger expedition, permanent settlers, and plans for making 
the island the center for Spain's further exploration and 
exploitation of the New World. Chance and perhaps geo- 
graphical imperative led to the establishment of the 
principal Spanish city and emporium on the island at 
Santo Domingo, on the southeastern coast, a more con- 
venient taking off point for the Spanish fleets sailing 
to Central and South America. The city, the first per- 
manent Spanish settlement in the Western Hemisphere, was 
founded in 1496 by Columbus* brother, Bartholomew. This 
shifting of Spanish interest to the eastern part of the 
island is of the utmost significance in Haiti's later 
development . 

There never was a great deal of mineral wealth on 
the island and the few placer mines where the Indians 
gleaned their bits and specks of gold were soon panned 
out, to the disgust of the conquistadores . Sugar cane, 
however, introduced from the Canary Islands on Columbus' 
second voyage, thrived in the receptive soil and climate 
of Hispaniola. Its intensive cultivation hastened the ex- 
tinction of the island's aborigines, already being carried 
away by European diseases, for they proved to be ill- 
adapted to heavy field labor. "Of a native population 
estimated at 300,000 in 1492, 60,000 were counted in 1508 



and in 15^8 less than 500 ." 1 At the urging of the Bishop 
BartolemS de las Casas, who was touched by the horrors 
inflicted on the Indians, the Spanish Crown consented to 
the importation of African slaves. The first blacks 
arrived in 1512 and were put to work chiefly in the 
eastern part of the island. For more than a century 
the western part (Haiti) was virtually deserted. 

The hegemony of Spain on Hispaniola, as in other 
parts of the New World, was not destined to go unchallenged. 
In 1629* French and English survivors of a Spanish ex- 
pedition against their "illegal" settlement on the island 
of St. Christopher in the Leewards, made their way in 
open boats to the small island of Tortuga, off the north- 
western coast of Hispaniola. They were later joined there 
by Dutch refugees. From their custom of cooking meat over 
Indian spits called "boucans," they came to be known as 
"boucaniers" - a name that would cling to them in slightly 
corrupted form when they later turned their hunting instincts 
to the sea. 

Continually harassed by Spanish expeditions against 
them, they organized a society called the "Brethren of the 
Coast" which, with the tacit support of English, Dutch, 
and French warships and privateers, proceeded to terrorize 
the Spanish Main. Their principal settlement on Tortuga, 



1. Selden Rodman, Haiti t The Black Republic , (New Yorki 
Devin-Adair Co., 195^-), P.5. 
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Cayona , was for a time one of the most prosperous, and 

reputedly the most dissolute and bawdy of "colonies" in 
the West Indies. 

A chronic shortage of women on Tortuga was redressed 
from time to time by the purchase of negro women from 
traders, or by their abduction along with a few white 
women from the Spanish settlements. Indentures and 
prostitutes were also occasionally imported from Europe. 
From these heterogenous unions were to spring the Creole 
and mulatto people destined to play such prominent roles 
in the later history of Haiti. 

From about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
French influence was predominate on Tortuga, and that 
influence gradually spread along the adjacent coasts of 
western Hispaniola, Small settlements and farms sprang 
up along the banks of rivers and spread into interior 
valleys - a development foreshadowing the great French 
plantation society that would flower in the next century. 
Thus it was that by the Treaty of Ryswick in 1697, France 
acquired title to the "French part of Santo Domingo," or 
Saint Domingue . 

For administrative purposes, France divided her new 
colony into three provinces. In the northwest was North 
Province, containing the fertile Plaine du Nord and the 
colonial capital, Cap Francais (later Cape Haitian). West 
Province comprised the central part of the colony, the 
lorthem shore of the Haitian "notch" and the Cul de Sac. 



Its principal city, Port-au-Prince, was not founded until 
1749. South Province was the rugged and almost inaccessible 
southern peninsula. 

The economic development of the colony during its 
French period was impressive by any standards. Magnificent 
plantation homes dotted the plains and vast armies of 
slaves toiled in the cultivation of sugar, coffee, indigo, 
cotton and cocoa. Cap Francais became an opulent center 
of wealth and the arts - the "Paris of the Antilles" - 
while in European Paris the expression "rich as a Creole" 
became proverbial . Saint Domingue was renowned as the 
richest colonial possession in the world and for a time 
the value of its foreign trade overshadowed that of the 
thirteen English colonies on the North American mainland. 

I On the eve of the French Revolution the annual value of 
Saint Domingue' s foreign commerce was somewhat in excess 
of $ 78 , 000 , 000 , and more than 1,400 vessels and 11,000 
seamen were employed in the trade with Europe alone. ^ 

Personal property in the colony was valued at nearly 

000, 000 . The foundations of this wealth, however, 
were extremely unstable. The census of 1788 counted 28,000 
whites, 22,000 "gens de couleur" (mulattoes and free negroes), 
and 405,000 slaves. Moreover, the social fabric within 
each of the racial groups - the whites, the mulattoes, and 



2. International Bureau of the American Republics, Haiti , 

A Handbook . Bulletin No, 62 (Revised to September 1, I 893 ), 
(Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, I 893 ), PP. 87 - 88 , 



the blacks - was rent by jealousy, suspicion and hate. 

The native-born whites resented their French-bom admin- 
istrators. The mulattoes, owners of an estimated 10 
per cent of the colony's land and slaves by 1?89, were 
notoriously cruel taskmasters who drew the "color line" 
with almost paranoic precision. The free blacks themselves 
aspired to be slave owners, a status they seemed to covet 
almost as much as they had their own freedom. At the 
festering bottom of the social heap, the very worst ig- 
nominy for a black was to be slave to another black. 

The collapse of this delicate and fragile structure 
that was Saint Domingue in the closing decade of the 
eighteenth century came about not, however, as a result 
of an internal failure of its underpinnings, but as a 
direct result of the winds of revolution which swept France 
in this period and which were felt in gale strength as 
far away as the West Indies . 

Six representatives of the island's plantation aris- 
tocracy succeeded in being seated at the Estates General 
in France which convened in 1?89. If their hope had been 
to secure a voice for their colonial constituency, they 
succeeded all too well. Once the situation in Saint 
Domingue had been brought to their attention, the emerging 
Jacobin politicians of France, egged on by a rabid abolit- 
ionist society, Les Amis des Noirs , spoke out in support 
of full political rights for the mulattoes and, eventually, 
for the freeing of the slaves . The colony was flooded 
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with propaganda urging liberty and equality, stirring the 
poor whites, the mulattoes, and the blacks alike. The 
racial pot was brought to such a dangerous boll that the 
third element in the revolutionary motto - fraternity - 
seemed ephemeral indeed . 

On March 12, 1791 » at Cap Francais, two young mulattoes, 
Vincent Ogg and Chavanne, were broken on the wheel in public 
execution. Their crime was agitation against the white 
aristocracy for those citizenship rights promised by the 
Jacobins in France, The spot where they were smashed by 
the executioner's rod is today called the Square of the 
Martyrs. Many human beings would perish there in the storm 
that was now plainly gathering. Ogg and Chavanne had 
sounded a tocsin that was soon to be heeded in the brooding 
countryside surrounding the glittering Cap. 






II . Revolution and Independence . 



So now, in the Autumn of 1791, looking from the 
sky-v. T indows of Cap Francais, thick clouds of 
smoke girdle our horizon, smoke in the day, in 
the night fire* preceded by fugitive shrieking 
white women , by Terror and Rumour. Black demon- 
ized squadrons are massacring and harrying with 
nameless cruelty. They fight and fire 'from 
behind thickets and coverts,* for the Black man 
loves the Bush; they rush to the attack, thousands 
strong, with brandished cutlasses and fusils, with 
caperings, shoutings and vociferation, - which, 
if the White Volunteer Company stands firm, dwindle 
into staggerings, into quick gabblement, into panic 
flight at the first volley, perhaps before it. 

Poor 0g§ could be broken on the wheel* this fire- 
whirlwind too can be abated, driven up into the 
Mountains: but Saint-Domingo is shaken ... writhing 
in long horrid dea th- throes , it is Black without 
remedy* and remains, as African Haiti, a monition 
to the world . 

- Carlyle, The French Revolution. 



The Jacobin winds from France had blown the elusive 
scent of freedom to the island, and during the summer of 
1791 t jungle drums thundered secret messages across the 
Plain e du Nord and up into the marons - the mountain 
fastnesses of Haiti. The revolt finally erupted on the 
night of August 22, 1791 » at Turpin Plantation, not far 
from Cap Francais. In the weeks that followed, bands of 
marauding negroes roamed the rich plain at will, killing, 
raping, looting, burning. The hated symbols of their past 
servitude - the bell towers that had summoned them to labor 
in the fields, the cane mills - were razed to the ground, 
along with the splendid homes of their erstwhile masters. 
They were finally checked at the gates of Cap Francais 



Itself , but by then the surrounding countryside was a 
smoking ruin and the white survivors of the holocaust 
were virtually besieged in the cities and towns of the 
colony . 

From an alarmed France Commissions were dispatched, 
but the Commissioners, pledged to an anti-slavery policy 
and cheered on by the Amis des Nolrs . only succeeded in 
exacerbating the situation. The melancholy climax of this 
first phase of the Haitian Revolution was reached in June, 
1793 » when Cap Francals was given over to savage looting 
and burning. Refugees streamed across the border into 
Spanish Santo Domingo, and from every port in the French 
colony overcrowded ships sailed for the United States, the 
nearby islands, and sometimes even for France, itself now 
in the grip of the Terror. The Chief Commissioner, one 
Sonthonax, remained remarkably unperturbed, however, and 
reported to the home government that "... it is with the 
real inhabitants of this country, the Africans, that we 
will save to France the possession of St. -Domingue." 1 
On August 28, 1793 » apparently on their own authority, the 
Commissioners proclaimed the formal abolition of slavery 
in North Province, an act that was confirmed by the govern- 
ment in France in February of the following year when it 
issued a decree abolishing slavery in all French colonies 



1. Quoted in H. P. Davis, Black Democracy » the story of 
Haiti , (New York, The Dial Press, 1928), p. 43. 
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and. declaring that all men domiciled therein, regardless 
of color, were citizens of France. The Spanish in Santo 
Domingo and the British in Jamaica could hardly view these 
acts with indifference, and, the mother countries both 
being then at war with France in Europe, the opportunity 
was seized to claim parts of Saint Domingue for themselves. 
Spanish forces, aided by a ragtag army of some 600 negroes 
led by a black ex-coachman named Toussaint, advanced into 
the French part of the island from the east. The British, 
welcomed by the remnants of the proprietor class in South 
and West Provinces, occupied Mole St. Nicholas. By the 
spring of 179^ they were in Port-au-Prince with a large 
and well-financed expedition, while Toussaint, his force 
swollen to more than 4,000 men, was victor in a dozen 
battles and had achieved high rank in the Spanish army. 

At this moment, the seeming nadir for France in Saint 
Domingue, two unrelated events occurred which dramatically 
altered the military and political balance on the island. 

In April, l?9^t Toussaint with all his black troops suddenly 
deserted the Spanish and joined forces with the shattered 
French. The second event was the serious outbreak of fever 
in the British expedition. The Spanish Invasion of Saint 
Domingue collapsed almost overnight, and when, in 1795» 
peace came in Europe, Spain ceded all of the island of Santo 
Domingo to France by the Treaty of Basle. The British, 
bedeviled by disease and bitter guerrilla warfare, were 
forced back into their principal strongholds at Port-au- 
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■Prince and. Mole St. Nicholas, The fortunes of war now 
clearly favored France, but a France whose power in Saint 
Domingue rested primarily on black armies, not white. 

By the fall of 1797# Toussalnt L'Ouverture ("The Opener") 
was commander in chief of the army and nominal custodian 
of French interests in the colony. 

In October, 1798# the British surrendered their last 
foothold on the island at Mole St. Nicholas. Like the 
Spanish, they had paid a heavy price for their Saint 
Dominguan adventure » some 50,000 of their troops are be- 
lieved to have perished in the campaign. Toussalnt next 
struck out at the dissident southern mulattoes, who were 
chafing under his "black" rule. He unleashed one of his 
lieutenants, Jean Jacques Dessalines, "The Tiger," on a 
brutal march through South and West Provinces. This was 
but the first of many racial purges that would stain the 
pages of Haitian history. The mulattoes in check, he 
dispatched another army to occupy the former Spanish part 
of the island. 

By 1800, Toussalnt, honored as "First of the Blacks," 
ruled, in the name of France, all of Hispaniola. The land 
had been devastated by nine years of war. The farms, the 
mills, the irrigation ditches and the roads had fallen into 
a ruinous state throughout the island. And across the sea 
Napoleon Bonaparte brooded on the lost treasures of Saint 
Domingue . 



A temporary truce in Europe meant that Britain's sea- 
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power was no longer an obstacle to the movement of French 
troops and supplies across the Atlantic. Napoleon decided 
to seize this opportunity and gave orders for the out- 
fitting of an expedition which he entrusted to the command 
of his brother-in-law, Leclerc. In December, 1801, more 
than 50 ships bearing 22,000 troops, many of them veterans 
of Napoleon's own campaigns, sailed for the West Indies. 

Leclerc, accompanied by his wife, Pauline, sailed with 
s^cplicit instructions to secure Saint Domingue by a light- 
ning campaign planned in detail by Bonaparte himself. There 
were also orders for the social reconstruction of the colony. 
"White women who have prostituted themselves to Negroes, 
whatever their rank, shall be sent to Europe ... . Suffer no 
black above the rank of captain to remain on the island . . . 
any person talking about the rights of those blacks who have 
shed so much white blood shall under some pretext or other 
be sent to France, whatever his rank in the service. "2 

On February 3 , 1802, the van of the French fleet glided 
past the silent batteries of Fort Picolet and dropped anchor 
In the harbor of Cap Francais . The city was held by a small 
"'orce under the command of Henri Christophe, one of Toussaint's 
trusted lieutenants. Prior to retreating he put the city to 
'he torch so thoroughly that barely 60 buildings were stand- 
•ng when Pauline saw for the first time what was to have 



'* Quoted in H. P, Davis, Black Democracy; the story of Haiti 
New York, The Dial Press, 1928), p. 64. ’ 
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been her New World capital. 

Despite severe fighting in the interior, the French 
achieved all of their important military objectives in but 
a few weeks. On May 1, 1802, Toussaint and Dessalines 
surrendered with their troops. The "First of the Blacks" 
was subsequently spirited out of the country on the French 
frigate La Creole and carried to France, there to die the 
following April in a dungeon at the fortress of Joux. In 
contradiction to Napoleon's orders, however, Dessalines 
joined Christophe on the commissioned lists of the French 
army, for another one of those amazing turnabouts in the 
history of the revolution was then in progress. Malaria 
and yellow fever swept through the French ranks like a 
whirlwind, and despite pleas of ever increasing urgency, 
Leclerc was unable to secure sufficient replacements from 
France, though Napoleon would send him in the course of 
that terrible year more than 20,000 additional men. The 
French commander thus had no choice but to take the des- 
perate gamble that he could retain control by playing the 
black generals off against each other. That slim hope 
utterly vanished when, late in the summer of 1802, word 
spread to Saint Domlngue that by order of Bonaparte slavery 
had been reinstituted in the West Indian islands of Guada- 
loupe and Martinique . 

By the middle of October the remaining French on the 
island were reduced to a precarious garrison existence in 
but six cities. On November 28, 1802, Leclerc died of fever 
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at the Cap, and Pauline returned to France, Leclerc's 
successor, Rochambeau, held on for another agonizing year 
while the ring gradually tightened. In October, I 8 O 3 , 
Port-au-Prince fell to Dessalines, and a month later 
Rochambeau surrendered the remnants of the French army 
at Cap Francais. 

When, under the terms of the surrender, Rochambeau 
and 8,000 beaten soldiers sailed from the Cap on November 
29 1 I 8 O 3 , they left behind the graves of nearly 45 » 000 
brothers-in-arms who had perished in Napoleon's vain attempt 
to restore the island to French control. They also left 
behind a still sizeable white population which had somehow 
managed to survive twelve crimson years of revolution. 

Thus ended Napoleon's dream of New World empire. The 
failure in Saint Domingue is believed to be an important 
factor - perhaps the determining one - in his abrupt decision 
to part with Louisiana, The later history and expansion of 
the United States may therefore be seen to have been sig- 
nificantly influenced by the events recounted above. 

Rochambeau and his army were captured at sea by a 
British squadron, and were imprisoned for the duration of 
the war which had once again broken out in Europe, The 
uneasy, threatened whites of Saint Domingue, cowering in 
the unnatural silence of their cities, would not be so 
fortunate . 



III. The Black Republic . 



We will write this act of Independence using a 
white man's skull for an inkwell, his skin as 
parchment, blood for ink, and a bayonet as pen. 

- Dessaline's secretary, at Gonaives, January 
1, 1804. 

On January 1, 1804, the day celebrated as Haitian 
Independence Day, the victorious black generals gathered 
at Gonaives and proclaimed Jean Jacques Dessalines "Governor 
General of Haiti for life." According to legend it was 
Dessalines himself who gave. Haiti her name and her flag. 

With his own hand he is said to have symbolically torn the 
white stripe from the French tricolor and cast it underfoot. 
What remained would be the National Ensign of the Haitian 
Republic until, at a much later date, the blue stripe was, 
appropriately enough, replaced by a black. African born, 
uneducated, ex-slave to an ex-slave, a man of ferocious 
instincts, he held in his heart pitiless hatred for all 
whites, as exemplified by his motto: "Dessalines hates the 
whites . " 

His first official act was to decree death to the 
French still unfortunate enough to be in the country, and 
when his subordinates seemed reluctant to carry out this 
genocide, he himself led a murderous troop through those 
cities and towns still providing shelter for the condemned. 
The massacre began in the first days of January and con- 
tinued into the spring of 1804, Before it ended, the whites 



in Haiti were exterminated as a class, not one in ten 
escaping slaughter. The news of this terrible event spread 
far beyond the Haitian frontiers and was noted with par- 
ticular concern and alarm in the United States, where refugees 
recounted tales which aroused fears in that Republic of 
black revolution . 

The destruction of the white population in Haiti was 
paralleled by the devastation wrought on the land. No 
revolution, no war in modem history ever so completely 
uprooted, demolished and eradicated the social, political 
and economic structures of a country. It has never re- 
covered to this day, and while, to be sure, the formal 
Institution of slavery was abolished, personal and political 
freedom, for the overwhelming mass of the Haitian people, 
lid not attend the removal of the French. At best what 

! 

occurred was the substitution of one form of despotism for 
another, neither one of which holds any special attractive- 
less on the pages of history. 

The reign of Jean Jacques Dessalines was brought to an 
abrupt end by the assassin's bullet on October 17 , 1806 , at 
Pont Rouge, on the outskirts of Port-au-Prince. Though his 
Leadership was short in time, it was long in accomplishment. 

Ln addition to the formal founding of the Republic and the 
'solution of the French problem," he caused the first Haitian 
sonstitution to be proclaimed which, in addition to abolishi- 
ng slavery forever, prohibited white men of whatever nation 
Tom acquiring property of any kind. He attempted to restore 



the island's agricultural prosperity, an effort that was 
unfortunately not successful. Peasants were herded to 
work in the fields under a share-cropping scheme whereby 
they were to receive one- third of the harvest. Three groups 
claimed proprietorship over the ruined plantations. These 
were, first of all, the military chiefs, then the ancien 
libre or pre-revolutionary free blacks and mulattoes who 
still held title to land, and lastly, the mulatto sons of 
dispossessed white fathers. 

With Dessalines dead, a military council met and named 
Henri Christophe "Provisional Chief of the Nation." At the 
same time, however, the council called for a constitutional 
assembly and the formal election of a new head of state. 

This assembly, the first legislative body to be created in 
Haiti, met on December 18, 1806, in Port-au-Prince. One of 
the leaders of the assembly was Alexander Potion, a mulatto 
educated in Paris who had returned to Haiti as an officer 
in Leclerc's army. Christophe was quick to sense in Potion 
his chief rival for power. The political struggle between 
the two ultimately degenerated into a fitful civil war, and 
after several skirmishes, during which he managed to capture 
a large part of Dessalines* treasure, Christophe withdrew 
with his army to the north. Haiti was thenceforth effectively 
split into two parts, with P€tion in control of the South 
and West Provinces, and Christophe in command of the North. 

Until March, 1811, Christophe governed the North as 
"President of the State of Haiti," but in that month he 



published the "Lol Consti tutlonelle du ConselT rf’Etat mil 
gtabllt la royautg & Haiti /' On June 2, 1811, the Chiefs 
of the North gathered at the old French colonial capital 
to witness the coronation. The Archbishop of Haiti, him- 
self recently elevated to that post by Christophe, did the 
crowning, proclaiming the new monarch Henri I. a nobility 
was established with 4 princes, 8 dukes, 22 counts, 37 
barons and 40 chevaliers, among whom were a Count of Limon- 
ade and a Duke of Marmelade - titles taken from districts 
in North Province facetiously named by the French. Cap 
Haitlen, recently Cap Francals, was renamed Cap Henri. 

By the King's order in the Code Henri, every adult man 
and woman in the kingdom was required to work "from day- 
light to 8 o'clock, then one hour off for breakfast on the 
spot? from 9 to 12, then two hours off? and from 2 P ,M . 
until nightfall." 1 The soldiers of the king enforced this 
regimen and an almost instant prosperity returned to the 
North. The problem of a circulating currency was solved 
by a most ingenious device. All ripe gourdes in the country 
were declared state property and were collected by the Crown. 
The gourde was and is useful to the Haitian peasant in the 
manufacture of dishes, tools, containers, musical instruments, 
etc. Gourdes were then paid out as wages for work performed 
on state lands, or in exchange for home-grown crops - princi- 



U Quotesd in J. w. Vandercook, Black Majesty the Life of 
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pally coffee. To this day the unit of Haitian currency is 
called the gourde, though it has, of course, long since 
ceased to be an actual gourde. 

The Citadel la FerriSre, Christophe's - and Haiti's - 
greatest monument, was begun on orders from Dessalines in 
1804. In shape it is a stupendous warship, built with in- 
credible labor on a mountain peak called La Bonnet a l'Eveque 
- the Bishop's Hat - some 3,000 feet above sea level, 20 
miles inland from the Cap. The prow of this great fortress 
points to magnetic north and its walls, 20 to 30 feet thick,, 
range in height from 80 to 130 feet. Three hundred and 
sixty-five cannon, some of them 11 feet in length, trophies 
captured from the French, the British, and the Spanish, 
were dragged up the mountain and emplaced in the fortress 
along with immense quantities of shot and powder. The 
construction of the Citadel continued throughout the years 
of Christophe's reign and, as attested by the events immed- 
iately following his death, was still in progress v?hen the 
kingdom came to an end. Christophe seemed obsessed with the 
necessity of completing this work, driving his people merci- 
lessly. He himself is said to have labored on the walls as 
a mason, sometimes by moonlight. 

In 1820 he suffered a stroke which left him paralyzed 
from the waist down. Deserted by his servants, the nobility 
and the army, he committed suicide at Sans Souci when word 
reached him that a mob was advancing on the palace. His 
wife and daughters somehow managed to drag his body up the 



mountain to the Citadel, where it was placed in a pit of 
newly mixed builder's lime. The spot is today marked by 
a weathered stone inscribed simply, "Christophe - L'Homme." 

In 1818 Christophe* s great rival, Pgtion, had died in 
office of natural causes, one of the few Haitian presidents 
to enjoy that distinction. He was succeeded by the mulatto 
commander of the palace guard, Jean Pierre Boyer, who used 
his position to secure unanimous election to the office. 

He began his 25-year career as Chief of State on March 20, 
1818, Christophe' s suicide enabled Boyer to reunite the 
country. The only disappointment in a bloodless campaign 
in the North was the discovery that there was in King Henri's 
treasury not more than 10 million francs, instead of the 
hoped for 250 million. The following year, 1821, the Spanish 
part of the island revolted from Spain (which had reclaimed 
it during the troubles following the death of Dessalines) 
and with but little persuasion it attached itself once more 
to the Republic, Thus the whole island was again ruled from 
Port-au- Princ e . 

Boyer's rule, the longest in Haitian history, was marked 
by unsuccessful attempts to restore the island's lost pros- 
perity. The great estates of colonial times were effectively 
Droken up into small parcels, but land reform seemed only to 
lasten the separation of the people into two rigid social 
ilasses — the peasants and the Slite, The former subsisted 
3y share-cropping small plots of ground or by harvesting the 
ipland coffee which now grew wild. The latter gravitated to 



the cities, controlled the army and the government, and 
lived on the labor of the peasants by collecting export 
duties on their cash crops. 

Prior to Potion's death a new and more liberal con- 
stitution had been adopted and authority divided between 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches of the govern- 
ment. A court system was established and a larger bureau- 
cracy formed to satisfy the political aspirations of the 
Slites, largely mulatto, who now openly harked back to and 
embraced the old French, Catholic culture. 

From the very beginning of glite rule, certain practices 
crept into the treasury service which became firmly rooted 
there and which had a very bad effect on the operation of 
the government. One of the worst of these concerned the 
system adopted for the payment of public employees, including 
the army and the navy. Payments were customarily made by 
claims on the treasury called f eullles , which were often left 
unredeemed for long periods of time, particularly during " la 
sal son morte " or the time between crops when, the customs 
receipts being much less than at other times, there was often 
insufficient funds in the treasury to cash them. Speculators 
would routinely purchase f eullles at huge discounts and by 
exerting influence at high levels of government secure pre- 
ferential treatment. Often the government itself was able 
to purchase f eullles at a discount. Graft and dishonesty 
were invited by the administrative procedures adopted and 
over a period of time became thoroughly ingrained in the 
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ethics of the Haitian public service. 

An attempt was made to revitalize the country by 
encouraging immigration from abroad of persons of African 
or Indian origin, particularly colored people from the 
United States. In a four-year period some 13,000 freedmen 
were enticed to Haiti with promises of free land and other 
benefits. The experiment ended in dismal failure, however, 
and most of the immigrants left Haiti at the first oppor- 
tunity or abandoned their land for unproductive life in 
the towns . Many charged that the discrimination they en- 
countered on the island made their existence there little 
better than slavery, and few were able to adapt to the 
different customs, religion, language and laws of Haiti. 

In 1822 Boyer appealed to the United States for recog- 
nition, but President Monroe declined, arguing that France 
had withheld recognition, that discrimination was practiced 
on American commerce, and that the Haitian constitution 
embodied anti-white articles , French recognition was se- 
cured in 1825, "but at a price. Under the guns of 14- ships 
of war anchored in the harbor of Port-au-Prince, the Haitian 
Government agreed to pay an indemnity of 115 million francs 
as compensation to former French colonists. A second con- 
cession was that French trade with the island would be 
assessed at only one-half the duty charged other countries. 
The financial drain to meet even partial payment of the 
French debt was so great that in 1827 Boyer was forced to 
issue the first Haitian paper currency. His success with 
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it was not nearly so great as had been Christophe*s with 
ripe gourdes. There was no possibility that this vast 
foreign obligation could be discharged, and Haiti's in- 
evitable default brought on what was but the first of many 
such crises in its foreign relations. 

The economic ills of the country, growing discontent 
among the masses, and dissatisfaction in the army led to 
a revolt against the President in January, 1843, In March 
of that year Boyer resigned from office and embarked on 
a British warship. He died in Paris in I 85 O. 

Following Boyer's resignation another period of polit- 
ical and racial turmoil shook the island. The peasant blacks, 
promised impossible advantages by those who had organized 
the overthrow of the President, felt that they had been de- 
ceived. A vicious class warfare broke out and in the general 
confusion the Dominicans, in 1844, reasserted their independ- 
ence. The sudden death of Boyer's nominal successor, Rich!, 
on February 27, 1847, caught the mulatto Hites xvho controlled 
the Haitian Senate, responsible under the constitution for 
the election of the president, unprepared. To placate the 
blacks they eventually agreed to select as president, some 
say by drawing his name from a hat, the 60 year old, illiter- 
ate head of the palace guard, Faustin Soulouque. He was 
thought to be both naive and agreeable, a most willing in- 
strument through which the raulattoes could exercise political 
control while satisfying the demands of the black masses for 
a black president. Within two years, however, Soulouque 



learned enough about the exercise of power to overthrow 
his patrons and carry out, in a few terrible days in April, 
1848, a widespread massacre of mulattoes in Port-au-Prince. 

His hold on the government secure, he turned his interest 
to the first of a series of disastrous military campaigns 
designed to reannex the Dominican Republic, 

On August 26 , 1849, at the "urging" of his officers, 
he assumed the title of Emperor Faustin I. The coronation 
was an extremely extravagant affair which took place in a 
scene of great public jubilation at Port-au-Prince. The 
nobility created by Faustin dwarfed even that of Christophe. 
The Emperor adopted as his motto "I am the State and my will 
is law." 

In spite of an almost paralyzed economy, Faustin pressed 
his prolonged and expensive invasions of the Dominican Re- 
public. Both countries were pushed to the brink of financial 
ruin by this war, which was eventually ended by the joint 
diplomatic intervention of the United States, Britain, and 
France. His hold on the army weakened by the Dominican 
failures, and the country in a severe and worsening depression, 
the Emperor was deposed by a mulatto general, Fabr§ Geffrard, 
in January, 1859. 

The eight years of Geffrard* s presidency cast a relatively 
bright light on the overall somberness of nineteenth century 
Haiti. In i860 a concordat was signed with the Holy See, and 

Rome assumed responsibility for the propagation of the Catholic 
faith In Haiti, in exchange for state financial support. 



Clergy were dispatched to bring the island's faithful back 
to orthodoxy. On June 5* 1862, the administration of 
Abraham Lincoln extended formal diplomatic recognition 
to the second oldest "republic" in the Western Hemisphere. 
In Boston, abolitionist societies celebrated the act as 
"a recognition of the Colored Man, not merely of Hayti."^ 
Recognition was followed, in 1864, by a Treaty of Amity, 
Commerce and Navigation, which affirmed most-favored nation 
treatment of American commerce in Haiti, a status enjoyed 
on an informal basis since I 85 O. The treaty further stip- 
ulated that Americans resident in Haiti and Haitians resi- 
dent in the United States would not be required to pay 
"any contributions whatever, higher or other than those 
that are or may be paid by native citizens." 

The years of Geffrard's rule were also marked by the 
final efforts to foster negro colonization of Haiti from 
the United States. In i860 an emigration bureau was opened 
in Boston under the direction of a militant abolitionist 
and associate of John Brown, Mr. James Redpath, Colorful 
and attractive brochures were printed and circulated. 
Prospective settlers were promised free passage to Haiti, 
land, temporary housing and subsistence, and exemption from 
military service. By November, 1861, some 1200 negroes 
had been embarked for Haiti. Distressing stories of privat- 
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ion, disease, and ill-treatment of the pioneers gradually- 
filtered back to Boston, however, and by the end of 1861, 
public meetings were being held to denounce the colonization 
scheme. In all, Redpath was responsible for sending about 
1600 American negroes to Haiti, but in 1862 only 200 could 
be accounted for there. Some, it is assumed, managed to 
return to the United States. 

In spite of this dismal experience, the federal govern- 
ment in Washington decided, in 1862, to embark on a colon- 
ization scheme of its own to alleviate the growing problem 
of dependent negroes freed by the American Civil War. On 
December 31, 1862, President Lincoln contracted with a 
private organization to settle 5,000 American negroes at 
Ile-a-Vache in Haiti, This too ended in debacle, and shortly 
thereafter the Haitian Government lost interest in such 
projects. Only 431 negroes were transported to Haiti by 
the federal contractors, and most of these were later re- 
turned to the United States. 

The repeated failure of American negro colonization in 
Haiti pointed out a distressing fact. The Haitian negro, 
who had won his freedom in a bloody revolt from the French, 
rather openly despised his American brother who, in Haitian 
eyes, had been given his freedom. This prejudice was deeply 
ingrained, and in the years ahead cultured Haitians would 
look with disfavor on the assignment of American negroes 
as employees or representatives of the United States in 
Haiti . 



Revolutionary activity at Cape Haitian in 1866 re- 
sulted in the British consulate being violated, and in 
reprisal the city was shelled by British warships. In 
September of that year the arsenal at Port-au-Prince was 
blown up with the loss of many lives and great destruction 
of property. When, in the following year, the presidential 
guard revolted and began firing at the palace, Geffrard 
took the route of his predecessors and on March 13 , I867, 
sailed for Jamaica. 

Geffrard 's immediate successor in office, Salnave, 
attempted to repeat the maneuver in which Soulouque had 
been so successful. He encouraged the peasants to rise 
against the mulatto bourgeoisie, but instead of quick 
victory over the mulattoes, a protracted period of bitter 
civil strife ensued. In I87O the presidential palace, 
converted by Salnave into a powder magazine, was struck by 
a shot fired from a captured government vessel in the harbor, 
and was utterly destroyed by the resulting explosion and 
fire. The President escaped momentarily to Santo Domingo, 
but was arrested there and returned to Port-au-Prince where, 
bound to a stake amid the rubble of the palace, he was 
executed by a firing squad. 

An editorial which appeared April 6, I87I, in the 
gazette du Peuple . Port-au-Prince, is revealing. 

For sixty eight years . . . what have we done? 
Nothing or almost nothing. All our constitutions 
are defective, all our laws are incomplete, our 
customs houses are badly administered, our navy 
is detestable, our finances are rotten to the core, 
our police are badly organized, our army is in a 
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pi tiable state, the legislative power is not 
understood and never will be, the primary elect- 
ions are neglected and our people feel not their 
importance, nearly all our public edifices are 
in ruins, the public instruction is almost en- 
tirely abandoned. 

Follovjing the execution of Salnave, a succession of 
"presidents" each one of whom entered and/or left the 
office by unconstitutional means, held the trappings of 
power in Port-au-Prince. Nissage-Saget (1870-1874), Michel 
Domingue (I 874 -I 876 ), Boisrond Canal (1876-1879), and Lysius 
Salomon (1879-1888) made their brief appearances on the 
disordered pages of Haitian history. 

The presidency of Florvil Hyppolite (1889-1896) gave 
the country a brief respite from its long political misery. 
Foreign investment was encouraged. The revolutionary claims 
of France were funded by a bond issue, though at ruinous 
cost. Some schools were established and a body of law 
enacted. Public buildings were constructed, most notably 
the famous iron markets which still stand in the principal 
cities of Haiti. There was even serious effort to limit 
graft and improve the efficiency of government. Represent- 
ative government was not functioning, however, and indeed 
had never really functioned, as Haiti prepared to enter the 
twentieth century. 
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IV . The Widening American Concern . 



As far as can be seen, the time will come when 
stable governments for the American tropical States 
must be assured by the now existing powerful and 
stable States of America or Europe. The geographical 
position of those States, the climatic conditions, 
make it plain at once that sea power will there, even 
more than in the case of Turkey, determine what for- 
eign State shall predominate - if not by actual pos- 
session, by its influence over the native governments. 
The geographical position of the United States and 
her intrinsic power give her an undeniable advantage? 
but that advantage will not avail if there is a great 
inferiority of organized brute-force, which still 
remains that last argument of republics as of kings. 

- Alfred Thayer Mahan, The Influence of Sea Power 
Upon History, 1660-1783 . 



It is perhaps well at this time to depart for a moment 
from the chronological account of Haitian history, and re- 
view the several aspects of American interest in the Black 
Republic. The picture is somewhat complex, for there was 
ever a wide variance of views and conflicting concerns 
among Americans with economic or emotional ties to Haiti. 
American policy was thus forged in the heat of. opposing 
forces, forces which seldom, if ever, seemed to add ration- 
ally as vectors on a force diagram. It is just this aspect 
of policy formulation which makes its study so intriguing, 
for seemingly insignificant acts and events have from time 
to time become governing, and have directed American policy 
in unpredictable ways. Thus it was, as will be seen, when 
American intervention in Haiti came, it came when what might 
have been considered compelling reasons for it - the desire 
for a Caribbean naval base, the need to forestall European 
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intervention, etc. - had ceased to exist as a result of the 
American war with Spain and the involvement of the European 
powers in their own war in Europe. And, paradoxically, the 
intervention came not under Theodore Roosevelt, but Woodrow 
Wilson . 

It is almost as if there were a peculiar inertia shap- 
ing the affairs of men, a great weight attached to a strong 
but elastic line tugged at over a period of years or decades 
by those intent on displacing it in their own direction. 

When it finally begins to move, the elasticity of its tether 
carries it beyond the position of its first movers who may, 
in fact, have already surrendered their hold on the line to 
others of opposing inclination. The process may then be 
seen to begin again in reverse. This swing effect in Am- 
erican foreign policy is as observable as the rise and fall 
of the ocean tides, but its regularity and predictability 
in time are by no means so precise. The forces of change 
and inertia are ordinarily so nicely balanced that a 
minuscule weight applied at a critical time may achieve 
an effect that is apparently grossly disproportionate and 
even, to an uncritical eye, irrational. 

American interests in Haiti pre-dated the independence 
of both Republics, for the sugar islands of the West Indies, 
of which Hispaniola was by far the richest, were an integral 
link in the chain of trade upon which rested the prosperity 
of New England merchants. Slaves and fish products were 
traded in the islands for cheap molasses which, converted 
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into rum in New England towns, was sold to acquire more 
slaves and to expand the fisheries. British interference 
with this trade (manifested by the several Molasses Acts) 
can indeed be said to have been one of the prime irritants 
leading to the American revolution. 

Haitian and American independence did not alter the 
basic commercial relationship between Haiti and the New 
Ehgland states, though of course the Black Republic no 
longer provided a market for African slaves. The Haitian 
revolution did, however, cause considerable alarm and 
foreboding in the southern states of the North American 
Republic, anxious over the example set for their own large 
slave populations by the Haitian negroes. Henceforth a 
profound dichotomy of interests concerning Haiti developed 
along geographical lines in the United States. In general, 
the North urged recognition and expanded ties with Haiti 
because it seemed it would be good for business. The South 
routinely blocked recognition and cared little for the trade 
interest of the North, It is significant that in regard to 
Haiti, recognition came only after the secession of the 
southern states. 

Naval developments, the acquisition of California, and 
concern over the effective control of an isthmian route to 
the Pacific influenced American interests in Haiti . American 
naval power, a late arrival on the Caribbean scene, found the 
best sites for naval bases already taken by the European 
powers, with Samana Bay in the Dominican Republic, St. Thomas 
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in the Danish West Indies, and Mole St, Nicholas in Haiti 
the only attractive sites still thought to be attainable. 

The decline of sail and the emergence of steam as a means 
of naval propulsion made such a base in the Caribbean even 
more vital in the eyes of naval strategists, for the new 
propulsion system "shortened the legs" of warships and made 
necessary the pre-positioning of large stockpiles of coal 
in the areas where such ships would be required to operate. 
Pressures for Caribbean bases and coaling stations peaked 
during and shortly after the American Civil War, The de- 
cline of the great Union fleet after that war and the com- 
pletion of the first trans-continental railroad in 1869 
(which lessened for a time American interest in the isthmian 
route to California) cast an eclipse on the project of 
Caribbean bases, a project which, despite aborted attempts 
to annex the Virgin Islands and the Dominican Republic, 
did not revive in earnest until American interests turned 
once again toward an isthmian canal and the rebuilding of 
the American Navy. 

How much did the philosophy of "manifest destiny" 
shape American policy in Haiti during the latter part of 
the nineteenth century? Throughout American history there 
has been an unfortunate fascination with the mission 
clvillsatrlce , but insofar as Haiti Itself is concerned 
(the same would not be true for the Dominican Republic) 
there seems at no time to have been serious consideration 
given to the annexation of Haiti to the United States, 



though this was suggested as a possible cure for Haiti's 
problems by President Andrew Johnson in his message to 
the Congress on December 9, 1868. The political and 
racial realities* to say nothing of the experience of 
France on the island, tended to dampen ardent annex- 
ationist spirits. To many, the Haitian problem seemed 
simply insurmountable, wrapped as it was in the American 
negro problem. The last serious negotiations for a base 
at hole St. Nicholas took place in 1889—1890 when, in 
spite o.i considerable American assistance given President 
Hyppolite in his climb to office, the project failed, 
probably because of the Haitian constitutional bar to 
the white ownership of property. 

If the fire of manifest destiny was dimmed in Haiti, 
that other beacon of American policy in the Caribbean, the 
Monroe Doctrine, most definitely was not. Several incident 
already cited illustrate that the guns of foreign warships 
were not slow to enforce what was considered vital state 
interest. The threat to the Monroe Doctrine lay in the 
chance that a casual bombardment or landing of troops might 
blossom into full-scale and permanent foreign occupation . 
Gradually the feeling grew in American governing circles 
that if military demonstrations were necessary to keep 
Haitian affairs in order, those demonstrations should be 
American, not European. This theory was simply a fore- 
runner of Theodore Roosevelt's "corollary" to the Monroe 
Doctrine. Visits to Haiti by United States naval vessels 
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became more frequent and, In 1888, U. S, marines were 
landed at Port-au-Prince to quell a disturbance which 
seemed to threaten the safety of foreign nationals. 

The European powers did not accept exclusive American 
protection of their Interests, however, and their own 
cruisers continued to call at Haitian ports. A most 
glaring example of foreign military pressure, and one 
with somewhat humorous overtones, occurred in 1897. 

A German national named Emil Luders, who was the 
operator of a livery stable in Port-au-Prince, attempted 
to prevent the arrest of one of his Haitian employees by 

O 

claiming extraterritoriality for his stable. He was 
himself arrested on a charge of assault and battery grow- 
ing out of the affair, and was eventually sentenced to 
a year in prison and fined $500. Luders, however, was a 
veteran of the German army, and had in fact served in the 
Kaiser's own regiment. An imperial letter was dispatched 
to the Haitian president, Simon Sam, demanding the re- 
lease of the distinguished livery stable operator, the 
punishment of those responsible for the arrest, the removal 
of the judges ivho had passed sentence, and the payment of 
a large indemnity. The Haitian government appealed to the 
United States for aid in the name of the Monroe Doctrine 
but none was provided. When the Kaiser sent two cruisers 
to enforce his demands, the American Minister in Port-au- 

Prince felt that the United States had made a mistake and 
that it was losing influence in Haiti, a position adhered 



by prominent Americans including Theodore Roosevelt and 
enry Cabot Lodge . 

The Spanish- American War and its immediate aftermath 
aw a dramatic increase in American naval power and a 
rowing tendency among certain Americans, made heady by 
,he easy victory over Spain, to consider the Caribbean an 
jnerlcan mare nostrum . The acquisition of naval bases in 
>uerto Rico and in Cuba (Guantanamo Bay) made such bases 
.n Haiti or the Dominican Republic unnecessary, but Am- 
erican admirals still expressed concern lest another sea 
?ower - and in this period they most often meant Germany - 
should establish itself there. The policy of the Navy in 
regard to Haiti thus changed from one advocating acquisition 
Df bases on the island, to a policy of denying them to 
potential enemies. The broader aspects of American policy 
in the Caribbean were of course stated in no uncertain terms 
in President Theodore Roosevelt's message to Congress on 
December 6 , 1904 . Henceforth it would be the resolve of 
the United States to "exercise an international police power 
in the Western Hemisphere should "chronic wrongdoing" on the 
part of delinquent states require it. Gradually, the arrival 
of an American warship in a troubled Haitian port became the 
accepted signal for the "guard" to be shifted. 

Meanwhile, its finances a shambles, its politics im- 
possible, the Haitian state careened along its dangerous 



way. 



V. The Winding Path to Anarchy . 



However, it is visible that God protects our 
little comer of the earth? for notwithstanding 
the faults of its children, the country is still 
unimpaired, and will so pass into the hands of 
our children’s children..,. And thus if all 
citizens give me their aid, we would easily avoid 
the misfortune that has fallen on Dominica. 

- President Nord Alexis of Haiti, at public 
audience, February 5» 1905* 



At 7*25 ih the morning on April 11, 1900» a large 
meteor of great brightness crossed the sky over Port-au- 
Prince, trailing a long train of nebulous matter that 
remained visible for some moments. About three minutes 
after its passage, a loud explosion shook the city. The 
sound was so sharp as to cause a trembling of the earth. 

The phenomena caused considerable anxiety among the Haitian 
populace, who looked upon it as foretelling dire disasters 
to the Republic. 

Indeed, a sign from heaven was scarcely needed, so 
precarious had become the condition of the Haitian state. 
Yet another financial crisis was throttling the life of 
the economy, and grave constitutional questions were being 
aired concerning President Simon Sam’s term of office. 

The Haitian external and internal bonded debts were 
ordinarily secured by pledges made against the customs 
receipts. These receipts were paid into the National Bank 
of Haiti, a French corporation which was granted its con- 
cession during the administration of President Salomon, 



on April 1, 1880. The signer of that concession for Haiti, 
the President of the National Assembly, had a peculiar and, 
Judging from later circumstances concerning the Bank, humorous 
name - "Innocent Coco," 

The 1900 crisis was rather simply founded on the fact 
that an inadequate percentage of the customs receipts was 
finding its way into the state treasury, that is, the Bank. 

The Haitian customs service, needless to say, was notoriously 
corrupt. By a remarkable feat of legerdemain, however, the 
government debt was refinanced and consolidated, further 
mortgaging anticipated state revenues. Two classes of bonds, 
payable in 14 years, were issued. The first, known as Les 
Grandes Consolidations , would bear interest at 12$ per 
annum. The second, Les Petltes Consolidations , would yield 
only 6$ per annum. It was stipulated that both interest 
and principal were payable in American gold. The Consoli- 
dated Debt was approved by a unanimous vote of the Haitian 
Senate and House of Delegates, and the vote itself should 
have been cause for suspicion. The consolidation and the 
role of the National Bank merit further attention, but first 
it will be necessary to examine the concurrent political 
situation . 

Articles 90 and 93 of the Haitian Constitution con- 
cerned the election of Presidents, They readi 

Article 90. The President of the Republic is elected 
for seven years. He will enter upon the duties of 
his office on the 15th of May. Only after an inter- 
val of seven years ... [may he succeed himself]. 



Article 93 * In case of the death, resignation or 
forfeiture of the President, the one who replaces 
him is named for seven years and his functions end 
always on the 15th of May, even though at that time 
the seven years of his powers are not finished. 
During the vacancy, the Executive Power will be 
exercised by the Secretaries of State in Council 
assembled, and under their responsibility. 

The joker in the case of President Sam, who was elected 
by the National Chambers on April 1, I 896 , upon the sudden 
death of General Hyppolite, was that at the time of his 
election a law was enacted requiring him to enter upon the 
duties of the presidential office at once and to remain in 
office until May 15» 1903- 

It is perhaps proper at this time to state that the 
Haitian Constitution failed to provide for judicial review 

| 

of acts of the legislature, such as that performed by the 
Supreme Court in the United States. Thus, there was a 
body of opinion in Haiti (the "Ins") which held that acts 
produced by the executive and legislative branches of the 
government were perforce constitutional. Another body of 
opinion (the "Outs”) held otherwise. 

According to Article 93 of the Constitution, General 
Sam's term of office would expire on May 15 » 1902, but by 
the 1896 law his term would not expire until a year later. 
The electoral system in Haiti, patterned after the French, 
further aggravated the situation. The Chamber of Deputies 
was elected by popular vote to serve for a term of two 

years. The Chamber was in turn responsible for the elect- 
ion of the upper house, the Senate, whose members served 



for a term of six years. When a President was to be 
elected, both houses met in joint session as the National 
Assembly, and the election took place at the congressional 
session just preceding the expiration of the presidential 
term. By tradition there were many candidates, for not 
only honor and a legal salary of $24,000 in gold awaited 
the successful candidate, but almost unlimited opportunity 
to pillage the state treasury. Not surprisingly, the 
electors were frequently wooed with promises of material 
advancement, as well as eloquent appeals to patriotism. 

If this judgement of Haitian political morality in the 
period seems harsh, it is nevertheless believed to be 
accurate , 

Adding to the comic opera overtones in Port-au-Prince 
at this time were the unabashed maneuverings of the great 
powers for commercial advantages. France, which the year 
before had signed a commercial treaty with Haiti resulting 
in mutually reduced tariffs, heaped ceremonial honors on 
high officials in the Haitian Government, The Minister of 
Finance and the Haitian Minister in Paris both received the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, and on President Sam 
was conferred the Grand Croix de l 'ordre de l'Etolle Noire , 
Paris financial journals commented favorably on the financial 
honesty of Haiti's officials in meeting their debts. The 
United States Minister in Port-au-Prince, Mr. William F. 

Powell, never ceased to act the role of a one man chamber 
of commerce and consistently urged American capital to enter 



Haiti, particularly in the fields of banking and railroads. 
He entertained lavishly, and a ball given by the Powells 
in honor of President McKinley's second inauguration won 
special praise in the Port-au-Prince press. Guests enter- 
ing the Legation were greeted by a huge eagle, fashioned 
in artificial flowers, with outspread wings, holding in its 
beak a ribbon with the inscription 11 E Plurlbus Unum, " 

The German community in Haiti, meanwhile, took the 
much more direct and practical step of subscribing sub- 
stantial funds toward the expenses of the German Govern- 
ment in building new vessels to be added to the German Navy. 
By coincidence, shortly after the announcement of the German 
subscription, an Italian cruiser paid a visit to Port-au- 
Prince to press, successfully, a claim against the Haitian 
Government . 

It was apparently the intent of General Sam to serve 
at least until May 15, 1903* but certain irregularities in 
the January, 1902, legislative elections created such an 
uproar that it became obvious he would have to step down. 

It was said that in many places in the country only those 
were allowed to vote who would promise to cast their votes 
for the- government ' s candidates. In other cases where 
opposition candidates received a majority of the vote, their 
election was set aside and some others named in their place. 
If anyone protested such action he was arrested. As in all 
Haitian elections, great use was made of the army. Troops 
were marched to the polls and their votes cast as a group. 
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The National Assembly delayed the vote for a new 
President until May 12 , 1902, when apparent agreement 
was reached on President Sam's candidate, General Leconte, 
who was believed to have the backing of the German commun- 
ity • A rumor circulated that Leconte had promised Germany 
a coaling station at Mole St. Nicholas, and an angry mob 
forced its way into the Legislative Chambers just prior 
to the ballot. Shots were fired and the disturbance spread 
into the street. In all, some 100 persons are thought to 
have lost their lives. 

At the early hour of 6 A.M. the next morning, the 
American Minister received a summons from the palace. He 
was requested, in his capacity as Dean of the Diplomatic 
Corps, to grant protection to the President and his Cabinet. 
Powell called his colleagues to a hasty meeting at the 
American Legation, and at 11 A.M. the diplomats as a body 
escorted the outgoing administration of General Sam to the 
harbor, where they embarked on a steamer. The ex- President 
rode in Powell's own carriage. 

The American Minister reported that "the President, 
General Sam, retires from office moderately well fixed for 
his future, having been able to secure and place to his 
credit in France about 12 , 500*000 francs, or $ 2 , 500, 000 . "1 
As was customary in Haitian revolutions, "Committees 
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of Public Safety" were established in Port-au-Prince and 
all other major cities of the country to continue the 
essential functions of government and to exert influence 
in the choice of the Provisional Government that would be 
formed pending new elections. Leading candidates in the 
changed political circumstances busied themselves raising 
armies, and there were threatened marches on the capital. 
General Firmin, commander of the "Army of the North," 
quickly emerged as perhaps the strongest contender. 

In spite of instructions to remain strictly neutral, 
Powell, in his role of doyen , persuaded his French, German, 
and British colleagues to join him in a letter to Firmin 
which urged that his army remain clear of the capital. The 
diplomatic corps also recommended to the home governments 
that round-robin visits of warships be scheduled during the 
current unrest . Powell had occasion to be grateful for 
USS Topeka 6 s presence in Port-au-Prince, for while escorting 
the particularly hated ex-Minister of Interior and Police, 
General Tancrede Auguste, to the landing for embarkation 
on a steamer, an ugly mob gathered and had to be dispersed 
by crewmen from the cruiser. 

Late in May, 1902, representatives from the various 
Committees of Public Safety met in Port-au-Prince and a 
Provisional Government was formed with Boisrond Canal, an 
elderly ex- President of the Republic, assuming the interim 
executive power. General Firmin was not represented, and 
in the threatening calm which followed he remained with his 
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troops in the north. In July another election, Haitian 
style, was held, but at almost the same moment a vessel of 
the Hamburg- America line arrived from New York with a long- 
awaited cargo of 1500 rifles and coal for General Firmin in 
Gonaives . The rifles ivere carefully packed in barrels labeled 
"pork." The coal was for the antique Haitian gunboat Crete 
5 Pierrot which, with the mulatto admiral, Killick, had joined 
forces with Firmin. The civil war was promptly renewed. 2 

The expansion of Haiti’s domestic quarrels to the high 
seas, however, raised international questions. Admiral Killick 
proclaimed a blockade of certain Haitian ports, and the Pro- 
visional Government responded by declaring those ports con- 
trolled by Firmin to be also in a state of blockade . The 
question thus raised, of course, was that of effective block- 
ade, and the United States, which 41 years earlier had seen 
its efforts to close certain Confederate ports by paper block- 
ade properly laughed at, this time adhered strictly to inter- 
national law. American naval officers were directed to give 
protection to American and unprotected foreign vessels if 
it was determined that the declared blockades were not effect- 
ive. Given the state of the contending Haitian navies, that 
determination was almost a foregone conclusion. Nevertheless, 
Admiral Killick in the Crete & Pierrot prevented the American 
merchant ship Paloma from entering Cape Haitian, and commercial 
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interests x*ent into uproar. On September 2, 1902, however, 
he made a fatal error when he stopped, searched, and re- 
moved goods from a vessel of German registry some 40 miles 
from the Cape. 

The German Chargl d* Affaires immediately cabled his 
government, and four days later the German gunboat Panther 
found the Crete & Pierrot at anchor in the harbor at Gonaives 
An ultimatum was delivered, at the expiration of which the 
Panther opened fire. Admiral Killick directed that three 
kegs of powder, some large cartridges, and a can of kero- 
sene be placed in his cabin, with a powder train laid to 
the quarterdeck. He then ordered his officers and men 
ashore. The last thing he was seen to do was to fire the 
powder train with his cigar. A terrific explosion tore 
the ship apart. The Panther then steamed out of the harbor, 
ignoring the pleas of German residents in Gonaives who were 
terrified by the angry mob which quickly filled the streets, 
shouting "kill the Germans'," and "kill the whites'." ^ 

Killick* s charred body was discovered floating in the 
harbor the next day and was taken ashore and buried with 
honors. Thus did Haiti acquire her first naval hero, even 
though he commanded forces dedicated to the overthrow of the 
nominal government. 

Though his naval arm was now destroyed, General Firmin 
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con tinued to press his struggle against the Provisional 
Government, which was itself finding it difficult to field 
an army. The American Minister reported that "in the 
mountain districts . . . [recruits] are hunted like wild 
animals and are driven into the cities like a drove of 
cattle with their legs tied together with rope, sufficiently 
long to enable them to walk, and their arms tied behind 
them." ^ 

It was Powell’s conviction, stated in a series of des- 
patches, that the prolongation of the Haitian civil war was 
primarily due to foreign commercial houses making money out 
of both parties in the conflict. Large loans, guaranteed 
by a percentage of the already heavily pledged customs revenue, 
were made to both the Provisional Government and to Firmin. 

Arms and munitions at double their real value were similarly 
supplied. Those providing money and arms knew that their 
interests were secured regardless of which side won, for, as 
in the past, their home governments would apply diplomatic 
pressure, backed by the threat of naval bombardment, to vjhat- 
ever Haitian authority eventually achieved control. Under 
the circumstances, foreign interests could not lose. An 
interesting illustration of this game of playing both ends 
against the Haitian middle is the fact that it was a German 
vessel, of the same line as that later stopped by Killick, 
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which supplied the coal needed, by the Crete & .Pierrot 



Powell's solution to this dilemma was the displacement of 
foreign commercial interests by American, and he was thus 
one of the earliest and most persistent advocates of "dollar 
diplomacy,” an attachment which would later lead to his own 
downfall . 

The Provisional Government finally found a military 
leader of some ability in the aged General Nord Alexis. 

St, Marc and Gonaives were taken, and Flrmln and his 
followers were forced to embark. On December 14, 1902, 
General Nord Alexis, a vigorous 85 , entered Port-au-Prince 
at the head of an army of about 5 t 000 men. There was some 
minor skirmishing and perhaps 15 persons were killed, but 
the situation quickly stabilized. The army proclaimed its 
general President of Haiti, an act ratified four days later 
by the National Assembly. 

As might have been expected, the new President of the 
Republic found state finances in utter chaos. The public 
debt had skyrocketed to nearly $29,000*000. Emergency 
measures were taken to double the duties on imports, to 
tax government bonds (originally issued as tax-free instru- 
ments), and to drastically increase the circulation of 
paper currency. A Special Commission was appointed to look 
into the recent consolidation of the public debt, and grumb- 
lings in the House of Delegates were silenced by forcibly 
dissolving that body. When the Minister of Finance resigned, 
no one would volunteer to succeed him. 
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Late in June, 1903, the Special Commission, composed 
of two judges of the Supreme Court, an official of the 
National Bank, and two businessmen, made their interim 
report to the President, They charged the Bank with being 
wholly responsible for the issue of $2,000,000 worth of 
fraudulent bonds, and that the Bank Itself had shared in 
the proceeds of that issue. The French Director of the 
Bank, Mr. J, de la Myre, denied the charge and, to make 
matters worse, informed the President that the government 
had overdrawn its account at the Bank and additional funds 
would not be advanced to pay the army. The President was 
then quoted as telling his officers that there was money 
in the Bank, and to "go and get it." 5 

The more the "Consolidation Scandal" was investigated, 
the worse it seemed. Orders were issued for the arrest 
of all members of General Sam's cabinet, and one of those 
officers, unlucky enough to have delayed his flight, was 
interrogated by the Commission. He testified before that 
body that the fraudulent issue of bonds had been made and 
distributed, that he himself had strongly opposed the 
measure when it was introduced at a Cabinet meeting, but 
that he had been outvoted. The investigations continued, 
and by October, 1903, the most glaring frauds, amounting 
to nearly $3*000,000, had been discovered. In virtually 
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all of them the National Bank of Haiti seemed to have 
profited equally with the late administration. The Bank, 
on its part, claimed that it was not responsible because 
it had acted at the direction of the Haitian President and 
the Minister of Finance. In November, Nord Alexis ordered 
the arrest of all the senior officials of the National Bank, 
including the Director, Mr. de la Myre. Another diplomatic 
crisis threatened, for most of the arrested officials were 
French, and under the protection of the French Minister. 

At year®s end the Government's position was desperate. 
Public employees had not been paid for months, and while in 
the past some funds had always been found to pay out to them 
for the holidays, this year there were none. Only the army 
was paid, the Government borrowing at high interest and in 
exchange for customs due bills, from the smaller commercial 
houses. No money was available to make preparations for 
Haiti's Centennial, talked about for years, and due to be 
celebrated on January 1, 1904, To keep the opposition in 
check, the Government resorted to terror, mass arrests, and 
public executions. The foreign legations were filled with 
refugees, and the American Minister reported that many of 
those fleeing the police entered his grounds by scaling a 
20 foot wall. In mid-January the German Minister threatened 
to have marines landed to quell disturbances at Port-au- 
Prince . 

The distress of the Haitian people worsened as the 
year progressed. A disastrous fall in the foreign exchange 



rate brought skyrocketing prices for those goods which 
had to be imported. Much of Haiti’s retail trade was 
then in the hands of Syrian merchants, and the Govern- 
ment deliberately started a vicious campaign against them, 
fanning long- smouldering racial hatreds. There were then 
about 1200 Syrians of all nationalities except German in 
Haiti. By the President’s decree in mid-March, 1905, all 
who were not naturalized or citizens of some other country 
were ordered out of the country by April 1. Syrian shop- 
keepers made frantic efforts to sell their goods and close 
their stores. Many had large families and were terrified 
by the freely circulating stories of machetes being sharpened 
by the soldiers and the lower classes. The American Minister 
urgently requested the presence of a naval vessel, fearing 
the outbreak of looting and arson. Traffic boomed in 
counterfeit naturalization certificates. 

On April 1, 1905 » those Syrians who could not secure 
the protection of another state were forced out of business 
and out of Haiti . Their departure was almost immediately 
marked by another round in the spiraling Inflation. Powell 
reported that "there are many families here among the middle 
class that are in a state of almost semi -starvation . . . . Many 
families are parting with their jewelry and articles of 
wearing apparel to obtain money to buy food," 6 

; . — — — 
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Mean while , the trial of those connected with the 
"Consolidation Scandal" had finally been held, Powell 
thought that the Haitian Government placed itself in a 
compromising position when the Minister of Foreign Re- 
lations informed the French Minister that the Bank offic- 
ials had to be tried and condemned for "political reasons." 
The French Minister lost no time in communi eating that 
remarkable statement to the French Government and the press. 
Correspondents from the leading Paris newspapers we re sent 
to Port-au-Prince to report on the trial. 

The Haitian Government presented a careful and fully 
documented case, more than 200 witnesses appearing for the 
prosecution. In the opinion of the American Minister, the 
complicity of the Bank was established beyond all reasonable 
doubt, though he felt that the Government erred in bringing 
the Bank's officials and not the Bank itself to trial. On 
Christmas Day, 1904, the jury delivered its verdict. Found 
guilty and sentenced to various fines and prison terms of 
up to four years were the Bank's Director and several lesser 
officials. Concerned members of General Sam's government 
were more severely dealt with, and sentences ranging upward 
to life imprisonment at hard labor were meted out to T. Simon 
Sam, ex- President of the Republic; Tancrede Auguste, ex- 
Minister of the Interior; Vllbrun Guillaume Sam, ex-Minister 
of War; and Cincinnatus Leconte, ex-Minister of Public V/orks , 
It is a striking comment on the times that of the guilty 
Haitians named, only one served any part of his sentence, 



and the last three named were later elected to the office 
of President of the Republic*. 

In July, 1905* the American Minister was recalled to 
Washington for consultations and there became Involved with 
a "syndicate of Capitalists" in a startling international 
intrigue . 

The disastrous defeat suffered by Russia in the battle 
of Tsushima Straits, May 27-28, 1905, left the Czar virtually 
without a navy. It was patently impossible to build a new 
fleet in time to continue the war at sea against Japan, but 
one might be bought if the price were right. Powell*s syn- 
dicate of Capitalists became interested and found, not one, 
but two states that were willing to part with their navies 
under certain conditions , One of those conditions was that 
the sale had to be indirect, through another state, in 
deference to their ovjn nice respect for international law 
and concern over possible Japanese reprisal, remote as that 
possibility seemed. 

Thus it was that Powell was approached in Washington 
by a representative of the syndicate which by chance was 
even then considering, at his urging, a new consolidation 
of the Haitian debt. If the Haitian Government would agree 
to buy the naval vessels of Chile and Argentina (with money 
advanced by the syndicate), and subsequently agree to trans- 
fer those vessels to agents of the Russian Government at a 
place to be determined on the high seas, the syndicate would 
pay the Haitian Government the sum of "$200,000 or $250,000" 
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as soon as the sale was confirmed. It seems probable that 
the vagueness of the syndicate's offer was deliberate! and 
the uncertain $ 50 t 000 reserved as a personal inducement to 
the Haitian Minister in Washington, Mr, J, N, Leg&r, should 
that prove necessary. The receptiveness of Mr, Leg§ r to 
the proposal, made by Powell at a Sunday meeting, is not 
known, but he did agree to meet with the syndicate's rep- 
resen tative the following Tuesday, 

Powell began to have second thoughts, however, about 
how best to approach the Haitian Government on this deli- 
cate matter. He wrote privately to the Deputy Consul in 
Port-au-Prince, Mr. Battiste, and instructed him to inform, 
unofficially , the Haitian Minister of Foreign Relations, 

Mr. Fer£r£, of the substance of the syndicate's proposal 
and to state that the matter was then in the hands of Leg^r 
in Washington , 

Mr, Leg<?r, when he found out what Powell had done, 
considered it, perhaps not without reason, an attempt to 
put him in a compromising position with his government 
concerning the indefinite $50,000. The Haitian Minister 
responded quickly, with high moral indignation, by regis- 
tering a serious, and public, complaint with the American 
State Department, charging Powell with attempted bribery. 

What President Roosevelt, even then grooming himself to 
act the role of peacemaker in the Russo-Japanese War, thought 
about this airing of his Minister's interest in seapower 
may well be imagined. 
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Powell was permitted to return to Haiti to clean out 
his desk, and his long years of service ended there on 
November 25> 1905» more than a month prior to the arrival 
of his successor. Ironically, the Haitian Navy was even 
then awaiting delivery of the ex- Prlns Gegarln . a 600 ton 
vessel which for 16 years had plied the Black Sea under the 
Russian flag. It was said to have cost the German agent of 
the Haitian Government 120,000 francs at auction, and was 
sold to Haiti for about $300,000 in American gold. 

It is doubtful if any American diplomat ever stepped 
into a situation more fraught wi th chaos than did Henry W. 
Fumiss, the new Minister at Port-au-Prince, A colored man 
from Indiana, of private means and shrevjd native intelli- 
gence, he owed his appointment to the strident lobbying 
of negro groups in the United States. Thus it was that the 
two most Important State Department posts in Haiti were 
filled by negroes throughout most of the decade preceding 
the American intervention, for the consul at Cape Haitian, 
Lemuel W. Livingston, was also a colored man. Both men were 
discerning and articulate reporters, and their influence in 
the shaping of American policy toward Haiti in this period 
can scarcely be argued. 

Fumiss established himself in a new and comfortable 
house in the suburbs of Port-au-Prince and became an in- 
terested spectator of the Haitian political scene which 
flashed, kaleidoscope-like, through a bewildering pro- 
fession of plots and counter- plots . He bought a horse 
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and traveled extensively through the countryside, master- 
ing the local patois and studying the life and customs of 
the people. What he found was an almost wholly Illiterate 
and apolitical peasantry ruled by venal and unscrupulous 
"generals" and politicians whose only goal seemed to be 
access to the treasury. This view, rather fully shared 
by Livingston, led both men to favor and encourage direct 
American action to right the crying wrongs of the Black 
Republic . 

What Fumiss observed and reported concerning the evils 
of the Haitian political system and the sham of its "demo- 
cratic" institutions, would be verified and reinforced by 
the statements and wri tings of dozens of equally qualified 
reporters in the years ahead. Yet it seems doubtful that 
such reports ever significantly tarnished the popular myth 
of a small negro republic, in the clutches of foreign ex- 
ploiters and would-be conquerors, fighting for freedom, and 
liberty, and justice. As has been shown, foreign exploiters 
there were, as well as those who coveted ultimate control 
of the land and the people, but Haiti's real distress could 
always be traced to failures of the human spirit in her 
ruling class. That regrettable fact, however, did not com- 
port with the reformer's and the zealot's image of Haiti, 
and it was predictable that reaction to the American inter- 
vention, when it came, would result in demands for a "return" 
to conditions of democracy which Haiti had never actually 
enjoyed. 



The closing years of the Nord Alexis regime were dis- 
tinguished by the brutal and the bizarre. The President, 
then approaching the age of ninety, seemed to be mentally 
unbalanced, and his derangement took on certain vicious 
characteristics that boded ill for those who opposed him 
or who aroused his suspicion. 

In September, 1907, a special military tribunal was 
established to try 17 persons accused of conspiracy a- 
galnst the government. In his address to the court, the 
prosecuting attorney said, among other things, that "it 
was necessary that all the prisoners should be found guilty 

O 

and shot, even if the Government had to wade through blood 
to do so, in order that it might be shown to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America that they [the Haitians] 
were able to maintain order and were able to promptly put 

iown all attempts at revolution without the Intervention 

7 

of that Government." The attorney for the defense, when 
lie finally got an opportunity, said that the very illegality 
and arbitrary action of the court would, for the sake of 
humanity, appear to be reason enough for intervention by 
the United States. He was not permitted to go on with his 
3peech, the presiding officer tapping a bell which caused 
ougles to blow and drums to beat, effectively drowning out 
whatever further was said. In less than half an hour, all 
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the prisoners save one were found guilty and ordered shot. 

The "trial" illustrates both the quality of Haitian justice, 
and what was plainly a growing preoccupation with the threat 
of American intervention. The latter was, of course, quite 
understandable in view of American actions elsewhere in the 
Caribbean, most notably next door in the Dominican Republic. 

The American "menace" was a frequent topic of discussion.® 
Political executions became so frequent that victims 
were jokingly said to have contracted a "sudden disease," and 
this became the accepted euphemism for the murder of those 
the government wanted quietly out of the way. Foreign legat- 
ions and consulates were jammed with those seeking asylum, and 
at this moment the United States reversed its former liberal 
policy concerning the granting of asylum. Apparently convinced 
that abuse of the right of asylum was a contributing factor to 
political turmoil, and acting against the advice of Fumiss, 
who had the support of the entire diplomatic community in Port- 
au-Prince, Secretary of State Elihu Root, in January 1908, 
ordered an end to the sheltering of Haitians in the American 
Legation and in all American consulates in Haiti. When he later 
learned that local revolutionary leaders remained in the con- 
sulate at St. Marc, he summarily revoked that consul’s commiss- 
ion. The affair at St. Marc had an extremely unhappy denouement, 
however, for no sooner was the American flag lowered from 
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